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Then follow Corea, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, San Francisco, and four 
alternative routes across North America. The book contemplates journeys of 
considerable extent in every country visited. In China, for example, the itin- 
eraries include Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Shanghai, up the Yangtse to Ichang, 
and even Chungking; from Shanghai to Kiaochau, Chefu, Tientsin, Peking, 
etc. The book contains a large number of city plans in black and white or 
colors, in addition to many excellent maps in colours. 

A Handbook to York and District. Edited by George A. Anden. 

— xvi and 365 pp., 9 Pictures from Photographs and Map. John Simpson. York, 
1906. (Price, 2s. 6d.) 

The book was prepared for the meeting at York, last year, of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. It deals largely with the archaeo- 
logical interests that centre in the old city. The photographs and map illustrate 
these features. Special papers are also given on the geology, botany, meteorol- 
ogy, and zoology of the region. 

The Dawn of Modern Geography. A History of Exploration and 

Geographical Science. By C. Raymond Beazley. Vol. I, A. D. 

300-900; Vol. II, 900-1260; Vol. Ill, 1260-1420. Second Edition, 1906: 

Vols. I and II, H. Frowde, London, 8vo. Vol. Ill, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

As the student of classical geography must have continually his Bunbury 
within convenient reach, so the student of mediaeval geography henceforth will 
find an indispensable aid to his labours in this three-volume work of Beazley. 

Mr. Beazley has had rather the more difficult task to perform. His field has 
been the centuries in which practical as well as theoretical geography was over- 
whelmingly influenced by narrow religious conceptions, a period in which, seem- 
ingly on principle, the better sources of geographical knowledge were neglected, 
were misinterpreted or were misapplied, a period in which there was a decline 
from the high-water mark of classical knowledge which was attained in the cen- 
turies under consideration in the work of the first-named author. These volumes, 
in a sense, rank as pioneer work, for no attempt has hitherto been made to present 
a fairly complete summary of geographical information such as the Middle Ages 
have to offer. 

His leading title, "The Dawn of Modern Geography," gives at first the sug- 
gestion of a treatise on the geography of the so-called Renaissance period, while 
his secondary title gives a more definite notion of the field covered, wherein he 
refers to his work as a history of exploration, and geographical science from the 
conversion of the Roman Empire to the early years of the fifteenth century, the 
expansion of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

The material for such a work is abundant, and there is evidence that Mr. 
Beazley has studied well his sources. He has been marvellously diligent in ar- 
ranging and systematizing these sources." He has been greatlly aided by the pub- 
lications of the "Societe de l'Orient Latin," those of the "Palestine Pilgrims Text 
Society," indeed by the many printed editions of the authorities cited, and to each 
full credit is given in the copious foot-notes and appendixes. At the close of 
volumes one and three special mention is made of the leading manuscript sources 
and the leading printed editions of texts. There is scarcely a writer who touched 
upon geographical matters in the period of the Middle Ages who does not receive 
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some consideration at the hands of Mr. Beazley. In view of the magnitude of 
the field, it is fair to say that considerable skill has been exhibited in adjusting 
the problems of proportion. 

Each volume of this work is made to cover a particular part of the large period. 
The chronological divisions are not forced. The author has clearly demonstrated 
that while there was throughout a logical advance, there were times when old ideas 
were clearly passing away and when new impulses were beginning to operate. 

In the first volume an account is given of the movements in Christendom be- 
tween the years 300 and 900 A.D., with attention directed to the writings of the 
pilgrim travellers and their contributions to the expansion of geographic knowl- 
edge, to missionary and commercial enterprises, and, finally, to the views of geo- 
graphical theorists, who, in general, were theologians and who persistently read 
their theological prejudices into their works. In a brief introduction the author 
sets forth the general theme of the volume, coming in his first chapter to treat of 
the Pilgrim Age or of the earliest Christian travellers to Palestine and the sacred 
places of the Orient. A striking characteristic of the early Palestine pilgrims was 
their remarkable credulity. They seldom failed to find that for which they 
sought — the marvellous and the miraculous. Though their outlook was very con- 
fined and their impulses were devotional, one finds, as the author observes, "an 
interest even in the extent, the variety, and the "daring of their absurdities." What 
they record of interest to geographical science is but incidental and unintentional, 
yet they throw a good deal of light on the growth of geographical mythology, so 
long a hindrance to scientific discovery, and they help us to understand the im- 
pulses and actions of the Crusading Age. The author presents a detailed con- 
sideration of these western Christian travellers, beginning with the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim of the fourth century, "who compiled the first Christian guide-book" in 
his "Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem," to Bernard the Wise of the ninth 
century, who journeyed by way of Egypt to the Holy City. 

Commercial and missionary travel is discussed in a separate chapter. Here 
the great trade-routes of the Old Empire and of the early Middle Ages are de- 
scribed. Referring to the extensive outlook and intercourse of the Caesars it is 
interestingly shown how this success in trade, mainly overland, stood in the way 
of great maritime enterprise (p. 182), and why the Romans did not anticipate 
Columbus, Diaz, and Magellan. Perhaps the most significant event of the revived 
trade enterprises of Justinian's day was the introduction of silk into the West and 
the trade connections with the East to which it led. Through mission travel, as 
is clearly shown, into regions so widely separated as Abyssinia, Iceland, Northern 
Europe, and central Asia, where the Nestorian Christians established themselves, 
there followed a marked expansion of geographical knowledge. The chapter on 
geographical theory is a very readable discussion of the subject of cosmographical 
science in the so-called patristic age. In the analysis of his materials for this 
chapter the author speaks of three schools of geographers, and gives adequately 
the characteristics of each. To the first belong the fabulists, among whom Solinus, 
"Pliny's Ape," is strikingly prominent. They were copyists "of classical curi- 
osities of literature," were collectors and disseminators of "marvels differing from 
the ordinary humdrum course of nature," and their influence was wide-reaching. 

To the second school belong the scientists, the cosmographers, well represented 
by Cosmas in his book, the "Christian Topography." To these scientists the 
Scriptures appeared not only as an infallible guide to faith but likewise an in- 
fallible guide to science; that is, geography. To the third school belong the stat- 
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isticians, and here one of the most conspicuous is the anonymous Ravennese 
student who compiled his work about the middle of the seventh century, and who 
in the main was a copyist of old pre-Christian itineraries. 

Non-Christian geography of the period, that is, the geography of the Arabs 
and the Chinese, receives consideration in the concluding chapter. Here the 
author's treatment is with special reference "to the bearing upon the Christian 
world of the West." It was an important work that was accomplished by the 
Arabic traders through their overland journeys to central, southern, and eastern 
Asia ; nor did these people fail to win distinction on the sea. Among other ac- 
counts, the sources and significance of such voyages as those of "Sinbad the Sailor" 
are discussed. There are numerous map illustrations which exhibit the crudity of 
mediaeval geographical ideas, and the reproductions are no improvement on the 
originals. One can wish they had been better printed. 

In his second volume Mr. Beazley has traversed the period which the historian 
would call the Period of the Crusades. "Well-nigh entirely barren" in its be- 
ginning for geographical science; we, however, soon find "Christian Europe 
rallying from its decadence and torpor," "reconquering ancient possessions and 
seeking new fields for its energies." The volume opens with a review of the 
explorations of the Northmen, who were the first since the ancient day to penetrate 
the truly Unknown World. The author is not guilty of overstatement in his 
observation that "the central fact of European- expansion in the Dark Ages is the 
advance of the Scandinavian adventurers and settlers in the West." There is no 
particular effort made to solve the Vineland problems; no particular contribution 
to our knowledge, such as we find in that excellent little book by Professor Fischer 
on the discoveries of the Northmen. We have, however, a very readable, a very 
interesting summary of Norse exploration, altogether suited to a work of this 
general character. Pilgrim travel, as is told, continued in this period, and the 
travellers were almost numberless. They saw most of the marvels and miracles 
which attracted their brethren of the earlier centuries, but their accounts are often 
illumined with historical and geographical facts which make them of value as 
sources for the study of a movement very momentous in European history. It is 
interestingly shown how, with the close of the Palestine Pilgrim age, the age of 
the Crusades, the travel impulse, together with the Mongol conquests in central 
Asia, led to enterprises of a new character. In chapter five we have the subject 
of diplomatic and missionary travel of the thirteenth century discussed; particu- 
larly the expeditions of Carpini and Rubruquis into the Tartar country, with an 
account of their visits to the Great Mongol Ruler. There is a good chapter on 
the commercial activities of the Mediterranean lands both of the west and the- 
east, which activities were, in part, as is shown, the results of the Crusades, 
and a concluding chapter on geographical theory and description with a discus- 
sion relative to mediaeval maps, a number of which are reproduced. 

Mr. Beazley well refers to his third volume "as an attempt to open up com- 
paratively fresh fields of historical and geographical inquiry." Commercial gain 
rather than a desire to obtain strength for a pious life is now a more prominent 
impelling motive to travel. There is a lengthy chapter on the great Asiatic 
travellers, of whom the Polos were most conspicuous. Following these were the 
friar travellers with John of Monte Corvino as pioneer. The marvellous riches 
of the East being disclosed, the author traces the efforts that were made to ac- 
quire those riches. How the old ideas of the pilgrim days were giving way to 
more worldly ambitions is very apparent in the Crusader's Manual of Marino 
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Sanuto the Venetian. In his efforts to revive the crusading spirit he makes a 
particular point of showing how Christians could get the Oriental products with- 
out recourse to the land of the Cairo Sultan, and he gives a sketch of the great 
trade routes, which is perhaps the most valuable part of his work. The "Mar- 
velous imposture" of Sir John Mandeville is properly estimated and in a foot- 
note, p. 322 seq., the sources of most of his stories are indicated. 

One of the most important sections of the entire work is that on Maritime Ex- 
ploration. It deals with the beginnings of those flank movements around Africa, 
in which movements Italian seamen played a very conspicuous part. These ac- 
tivities lead us in brief time to the great maritime discoveries of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. In the chapter on geographical theory we find the aids to maritime 
enterprise referred to, including the compass and the "portolani" or sailing charts, 
in which there is so marked an advance over the picture maps constructed in the 
mediaeval cloisters. 

Very emphatic praise is due Mr. Beazley for his work and there is sure to be 
a place for a fourth volume which might be called the Morning of Modern 
Geography, should he find time to prepare it. This is preeminently his field. 
"Such a work," I have elsewhere said, "serves well to impress the importance of 
Historical Geography, an importance which receives commendable recognition in 
the European countries, but which we in America are slow to appreciate." 

E. L. S. 
Notes on Maritime Meteorology. By M. W. Campbell Hepworth. 
viii and go pp., with Seven Plates. George Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1907. 
(Price, 2s. 6d.) 

While the author was a Master Mariner and Commander in the Royal Navy 
he wrote the papers now collected in this book. The study of meteorology is 
becoming more popular among seamen, for the value of knowledge of this subject 
to the navigator is now more fully recognized then ever. Captain Hepworth's 
papers on Marine Meteorology, here brought together, comprise "Meteorology, a 
Factor in Naval Warfare"; "Meteorological Observations at Sea"; "Weather 
along the Coast of South Africa," "Between the Cape of Good Hope and Aus- 
tralia and across the Pacific from Fiji to Hawaii" and "Observations on the 
Canadian Australian Route." Our knowledge of meteorology is by no means so 
far advanced that the practical sea experience of such men as Captain Hepworth 
can not fail to be of much value to sailors and of interest to all students of 
meteorology. The book is well illustrated with charts. 

Poland. The Knight among Nations. By Louis E. van Norman. 

359 PP-, 17 Illustrations, Map, and Index. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, 1907. (Price, $1.50.) 

The author does not claim to have written an exhaustive study of Poland. If, 
however, the book is the result of "no more than first-hand impressions," Mr. 
van Norman must be endowed with intuitive qualities of observation, for only one 
who entered intimately into a people's life could give so true an appreciation of 
certain racial characteristics, political conditions under three widely different 
regimes of government, and the process of reconstruction which is taking place 
to-day. 

All sections of Poland were visited. The Austrian part occupied the first 
stage of the journey. The lot of the Poles in Austria is comparatively happy; 
they enjoy autonomy, the freedom of speech and of language. But little has been 



